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DEPENDENCIES.— The people of the Philippines were intensely 
loyal to the cause of the United States during the war. This enabled 
the United States to remove practically all white soldiers from the 
islands and to leave them to be policed by native troops. Though 
there is no questioning the loyalty of the Filipinos to the United 
States, their leaders are anxious to have the promise of independ- 
ence, made by the Jones Act of 1916, carried out. On April 4 a com- 
mission of 40 prominent Filipinos, sent by the Philippine legislature 
and headed by Manuel Quezon, President of the Philippine Senate, 
presented to Secretary Baker a memorial asking for complete inde- 
pendence. The Secretary not only assured them of his agreement 
with them but read to them a letter from President Wilson ex- 
pressing similar views. Recent reports from the Governor General 
of the Philippines state that at the elections held on June 3 the 
Nacionalista or Nationalist Party won a complete victory. This in- 
dicates that the people favor the policies of the party that sent the 
Philippine mission to the United States. — The people of Porto Rico 
responded loyally to the demands made upon them by the Selective 
Service Act. The registrants up to July 5, 1918, numbered 121,241. 
There is at present a strong movement in the island for statehood. 
On February 11, the resident commissioner in the House of Repre- 
sentatives urged Congress to state definitely whether statehood and 
complete self-government for Porto Rico were possible. If not, the 
commissioner told the House, he would insist on a complete inde- 
pendence. 

VIII. MEXICO AND THE CARIBBEAN STATES 

MEXICO. — Conditions in Mexico have remained unsettled. Per- 
sistent complaints have been made by influential bodies of men in 
Mexico, the United States and England against the policy of the 
Carranza government in regulating foreign capital. The government 
seemed hostile to foreign investors and tolerated such a condition of 
extreme lawlessness that life and property were unsafe. Early in 1919 
an international committee of twenty bankers, ten Americans, five 
French and five British, was formed for the protection of holders of 
Mexican securities. At the same time the National Association for the 
Protection of American Rights in Mexico was organized. — Conditions 
prevailing in parts of Mexico may be judged from a statement of 
bandit outrages in the Tampico oil fields submitted to the State Depart- 
ment, dealing with the period from August, 191 7, to March, 1919. 
Twelve men, eight of them American citizens, were killed; thirty-one 
persons, including nine women, were wounded, and over $200,000 of 
American property was stolen or destroyed. One hundred and fifteen 
raids, attacks and holdups were perpetrated upon the properties and 
employes of fourteen oil companies. — During the continuance of the 
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war, except for occasional references to German and anti-American 
propaganda and to attacks upon American life and property, little 
was heard about Mexico. During the first half of 1919, however, at- 
tention was repeatedly directed to the disorganized condition of 
that country. On March 15 it was announced that General Pablo 
Gonzales, commander of the government forces, had recovered con- 
trol of the state of Morelos, which for many years had been overrun 
by bands under the command of Emiliano Zapata, and that the great 
estates there would be divided up among the people and schools 
established. A few days later a Washington dispatch stated that the 
American Embassy at Mexico City had been instructed by the State 
Department to request the Mexican government to insure the pro- 
tection of American citizens in northern Mexico where Villa bands 
were again active. It appeared that a number of American citizens 
had been captured and some of them killed near the border. — On 
March 23 United States troops stationed at the border went into 
Mexico in pursuit of bandits who had stolen cattle and horses 
from an American ranch at Nuez, Texas, and in a skirmish with 
them killed and wounded seven Mexicans. — On March 31 the State 
Department ordered an investigation of a report from Mexico City 
that the Mexican government had granted concessions to Japanese 
corporations to exploit certain agricultural lands in Lower Cali- 
fornia. Baron Fugitaro Otori, Japanese Minister to Mexico, on April 1 
issued a statement to the effect that no such concession had been made 
in the interest of his country. — On April 17 it was reported that Gen- 
eral Blanquet, former Mexican Minister of War under Huerta and a 
bitter enemy of President Carranza, who had been organizing an 
army headed by General Felix Diaz for the overthrow of the present 
government and the reestablishment of the constitution of 1857, had 
been killed in an engagement with government troops near Vera 
Cruz. — It was announced late in May that Villa had joined the cause 
of the revolutionist leader Felipe Angeles. — On June 15 American 
troops (3,600 cavalry and infantry) crossed into Mexico to protect 
El Paso, Texas, during a battle between the forces of Villa and Car- 
ranza. It appears that the Americans cooperated with the Carranza 
forces in pursuit of the Villistas beyond Juarez. The troops returned 
the following day, having killed 45 Mexican bandits and having lost 
two of their own men. — On June 19 the Carranza government in- 
formed the United States that steps had been taken to protect Amer- 
ican citizens in Chihuahua, but on July 5 a party of sailors from the 
United States gunboat Cheyenne, consisting of thirteen men, all un- 
armed, were attacked by Mexican bandits and robbed near Tampico. 
A local station of an American oil company was looted on the same 
day. — In July, Henry P. Fletcher, American Ambassador to Mexico, 
gave to Congress a list of 217 names of Americans officially known to 
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have been killed in Mexico since 191 1, one-half of them since Car- 
ranza came into power. Arrests were made in very few of these cases 
and reparation in only one. The Ambassador could not recall a single 
prosecution or conviction of a Mexican for the murder of an Amer- 
ican citizen. — Late in July the Mexican Ambassador to the United 
States issued an appeal to the American people in which he stated 
that Mexico had a stable government and would discharge every obli- 
gation. He deplored that efforts were being made to "precipitate 
armed intervention ". — On July 25 President Wilson issued a procla- 
mation prohibiting the shipment of arms and ammunition into Mexico 
on the ground that they would be used to promote domestic violence. 
There has been strong criticism of the Administration's policy in 
Mexico, and at the end of July Congress was considering a wide 
inquiry into the Mexican outrages. 

THE CARIBBEAN STATES.— Mario Menocal continues as Presi- 
dent of Cuba. An obligatory military service act was put into force 
on August 3 providing for a draft of male citizens between the ages 
of 21 and 28 years and for obligatory military training for those 
from 19 to 25 years. Registration took place in October. A food 
administration was given extensive powers and prices for necessities 
were fixed. An espionage act was passed, and a custodian of enemy 
property created. The electoral law of Cuba has given dissatisfac- 
tion and the present administration has pledged itself to reform it. 
Steps in this direction were taken by the introduction of the Maza y 
Artola bill providing for an obligatory vote, the use of finger prints 
for identification and the public counting of the ballots. Late in 
February, Secretary of War Baker announced that in response to a 
request of President Menocal, Provost Marshal General Crowder 
would leave for Cuba to advise with the Cuban President and Con- 
gress on the revision of the election laws. General Crowder while 
serving with the American army of occupation in Cuba had drafted 
the election laws for the new republic and had later supervised the 
first presidential election. There have been serious labor disturb- 
ances partaking of the nature of a general strike. — The republics of 
Haiti and Santo Domingo continue under the supervision of the gov- 
ernment of the United States. On February 25 Rear Admiral Thomas 
Snowden, U. S. N., assumed charge of the military government of 
Santo Domingo and the military representation of the United States 
in Haiti. 

IX. SOUTH AMERICAN STATES 

In September the cabinet of the Argentine Republic was reorgan- 
ized; Sefior Pueyrredon, Minister of Agriculture, became Minister of 
Foreign Affairs; Sefior Moreno, Chief-of -Police of Buenos Aires, was 
named Minister of War in place of Sefior Gonzales, and Sefior Alfredo 



